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To meet twin challenge of war production and 
reconversion, WPB and WMC collaborate in 
joint statement—WMC field instructions em- 
phasize priority referral—McNutt extols. M-L 
statement—‘‘Must” production categories have 
right of way in recruitment. 


AS CUT-BACKS CURRENTLY being made in 
minor war items release facilities from the service of 
war, the coming event of reconversion begins to “cast 
its shadow before.” These released facilities, anxious 
to get back into “civilian clothes,” naturally precipitate 
the question: To what extent will this resumption of 
civilian production cut into manpower and materials 
vital to our all-important production for war? Two 
war agencies are primarily involved in the answer to 
this question—the War Production Board and the War 
Manpower Commission. To clarify the understanding 
of their respective positions in this matter, the agencies’ 
chiefs collaborated in the following joint statement 
which explains that there is no clash but rather a fusion 
of interests in the simultaneous prosecution of two 
important programs—unimpeded war production and 
the beginnings of the task of transition. 

“In order that there may be a clear understanding of the 
position of the WPB and the WMC with respect to recon- 
version to civilian production, we make the following state- 
ment: 

We are agreed: (1) that war production has the first 
claim on the Nation’s manpower and that there must be no 
diversion of manpower needed for war production and essen- 
tial civilian production to less-essential civilian production ; 
(2) that there should be the maximum resumption of civilian 
production consistent with war production needs; (3) that, 
therefore, wherever labor and materials are available which 
are not needed in, or cannot be made available for, war 
production they should be employed in civilian production ; 
(4) that planning for reconversion of the soundest and most 
thorough character should go forward with the utmost dili- 
gence and intelligence so that, as employment in war pro- 
duction ends, jobs in civilian production can be readily found ; 
(5) that there is and must be, at all levels, the closest coopera- 
tion between the representatives of the WPB and the WMC 
to accomplish these common objectives.” 
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q The WMC, emphasizing the sense of urgency of 
its responsibility for mobilizing manpower for war pro- 
duction, has placed heavy stress on the priority referral 
program (which went into effect July 1) in new in- 
structions to its field organization. 

These instructions map a specific attack on the prob- 
lem of referring men to priority jobs by concentrating 
on the plants and areas where the most urgent war 
materials are produced. Employers and workers are 
to have every opportunity to cooperate with the WMC 
in this determined drive to meet war production’s 
manpower requirements: essential activities can do so 
by voluntary curtailments and transfers; less-essential 
employers by the referring of potential war-produc- 
tion workers among their employees to the USES for 
interview and prospective placement. 











Should such cooperation not be forthcoming, 
WMC’s area directors are instructed to call upon the 
management-labor committee to ask their advice and 
assistance in proceeding with plans to secure the re- 
lease of workers for transfer to plants producing criti- 
cally short items. The instructions delineate the 
policies which will govern such release of workers, 
providing among other things that hiring of such 
workers will be subject to referral by the USES. 


Commenting on the new instructions, Chairman 
McNutt pointed out that they involve no basic change 
in the July 1 priority referral program, that the prime 
purpose of the August 4 Byrnes directive, which called 
for prompt establishment of employment ceilings both 
in war and less-essential industries, was not to change 
but to back up the already-established program. In 
other words, to focus effort upon specific plants and 
industries in which manpower shortages exist, and 
thus speed the objectives of priority referral. 


@ Because of certain apprehensions that arose over 
references to sanctions and their enforcement, WMC’s 
Management-Labor Policy Committee issued a state- 
ment and recommendations on the subject, designed 
(1) to allay any misgivings that the voluntary system 
of solving manpower problems might be abandoned; 
and (2) to get the all-important job of staffing war 
plants done. Labor, management, and agriculture are 
assured that the note of “urgency of action,” struck 
by the Byrnes directive and the accompanying state- 
ment, seek merely to accomplish an undiminished 
degree of teamwork and voluntary cooperative effort; 
that the directive does not seek to substitute compul- 
sion for the voluntary system that has accomplished 
so much in the past. The inclusion of sanctions is 
intended only to insure that the voluntary and co- 
operative efforts of the vast majority will not be dis- 
sipated by a few who might withhold cooperation; 
the sanctions would be invoked only as a last resort, 
after careful review by the Chairman of the WMC. 


The Committee directed part of its appeal to re- 
gional and area management-labor committees to 
bring about such local initiative and voluntary co- 
operative effort as is needed to accomplish what is 
now looked upon as one of the most critical of man- 
power mobilization tasks. Organizations of labor, agri- 
culture, and management were also importuned to 
urge those they represent to exert every possible effort 
to meet the present crucial needs of war plants, mak- 
ing it clear that this exertion is indispensable to an 
early military victory, with all the happy consequences 
that will involve for everyone! 


Characterizing this action of the Management- 
Labor Policy Committee as a “fine piece of construc- 
tive leadership,” Mr. McNutt said: 


This action of the leaders of management, labor, and 
aggriculture guarantees that we will solve the remaining 
manpower problems in the way in which we have solved 
them from the beginning of the war—by the voluntary 
cooperative process. The appeal of these leaders to employers 
and employees everywhere to cooperate with our regional 
and area directors in their endeavors to meet the manpower 
needs will, I am sure, not go unheeded. Their call to em- 
ployers, employees, and their representatives in less-essential 
activities to take steps to bring about the voluntary transfer 
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of the necessary workers to meet critical war needs goes to 
the very heart of our endeavors. With this sort of aid it 
should not be difficult quickly to recruit the additional 
workers needed to man the plants now short of labor. That 
is our first and our supreme job at this time. The more 
quickly we can do that, the more speedily and vigorously 
can we then enter upon civilian production. With the sort 
of aid these great leaders of management, labor, and agri- 
culture have brought to us through this stirring statement, 
we should meet our recruiting goals. 


q The urgent demands of the military fronts, which 
have been impressed on the home front by the events 
of recent weeks, are in such production categories as 
tires, tire cord, heavy trucks, tanks, heavy guns, heavy 
gun ammunition, signal equipment, shipbuilding, ship 
repair, lumber, basic lumber products, cotton duck, 
and food processing. 


Labor forces in these categories must be maintained 
at or above present levels in order to produce on time 
and in the quantities needed by our expanding armies. 
Thus manning of the “must” plants takes precedence 
over all other types of recruitment; recruiting, place- 
ment and priority mechanisms of WMC are to be 
geared primarily to their immediate staffing—a step 
that is in keeping with the current demands of the 
war. These demands are recognized as an over-riding 
consideration, to be_met in preference even to local 
essential demands which are likewise important, but 
on the whole of lesser significance. 


A special field staff has been trained at Headquar- 
ters to work with regional, State, and area directors 
in the application of ceiling and priority referral pro- 
grams and to expedite action for the firms in the 
“must” category. This staff will, when called upon, 
make a careful appraisal of manpower problems in a 
selected plant, to the end that appropriate steps may 
be taken wherever necessary to bring about specific 
improvement. Such things as the extent of organized 
training in the plant and of discriminatory or restric- 
tive hiring specifications will naturally affect the 
recommendations made. 


Inter-regional quotas have already reached a total 
for the next 2 months of over 97,000 workers and to 
meet them specially trained crew leaders have been 
assigned to those regions where the current inter- 
regional recruitment quota can be met only through 
an intensive campaign. Besides this substantial inter- 
regional recruitment quota during the next few 
months, there is likewise a simultaneous need for intra- 
regional recruitment, most urgent in Regions XII and 
V but also pressing in Regions I, II, III, VI, and VIII. 
The local recruitment crews, led by a person detailed 
from headquarters, will attempt to increase placements 
on intra-regional orders also. 


@ Because the expanded priority referral program 
for males rendered WMC’s List of Critical Occupa- 
tions applicable only to women and of no further 
significance under the Selective Service System, WMC 
has rescinded the list, effective August 4, 1944. Here- 
after, if it is believed locally necessary to apply prior- 
ity referral to women, an occupation which formerly 
had been included in the national list of critical occu- 
pations, will be added locally to the list of shortage 
occupations subject to priority referral. 
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IN SHIFTING 


Future of 
The USES’ 


By WILLIAM HABER 


Assistant Executive Director for 
Program Development, War 
Manpower Commission 


IN CONTEMPLATING the future task of recon- 
verting the war economy to a peacetime basis, it is 
important to remember that demobilization will not 
take place overnight. It will be a gradual process. 
In a very small way, it is already occurring. More 
than one million men already have been released 
from the armed forces and the rate of military dis- 
charges per month runs into the thousands. The 
necessity of assuring the successful placement of 
these men in civilian jobs has been preparatory for 
the huge military demobilization to come. Similarly, 
production adjustments requiring the transfer and 
relocation of war workers are already occurring. 
Their volume is insignificant compared to the. con- 
tinued high volume of war production. But the need 
for developing adequate public machinery to prevent 
unemployment and wastage of manpower displaced 
by such adjustments is with us now. 

A strong and effective public employment service 
is a necessity if the gradual demobilization and recon- 
version of the war economy is to be accomplished with 
minimum dislocation and suffering. A Nation-wide 
public employment office system will have to carry 
the load in providing job information for veterans 
and war workers, in preventing the development of 
stranded areas, and in contributing to the enormous 
training and retraining program required for trans- 
ferring veterans and war workers to useful peacetime 
occupations. 

The basic organization for a post-war system of 
public labor exchanges already exists in the United 
States Employment Service. It has played a vital 
role in the recruitment and transfer of millions of 
workers to meet the labor needs of the war produc- 
tion program. Placements per month have nearly 
doubled since 1941. Moreover, placements made by 
the Employment Service now represent a sizable pro- 
portion of the total number of workers hired by war 
industry. In many communities, at least 50 percent 
of the new workers hired by essential employers are 
referred by the Employment Service; in some com- 
munities the proportion is as high as 80 percent. 

This dependence of industry upon local office re- 
cruitment and referral has developed a relationship 
and understanding between employers and local em- 





1 From a statement presented to the Senate Committee on Post-War 
Economic Policy and Planning, May 25, 1944. 
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ployment offices considerably beyond that previously 
existing. It has won for the Employment Service 
a greatly increased community acceptance. 


The Task in Demobilization 


All of the experience which the Employment Ser- 
vice has developed over the past decade, including 
much of its wartime experience, has prepared it to 
make a nationally important contribution as the war 
mobilization process is reversed. In addition to ob- 
taining employer orders for workers and recruiting, 
interviewing, and referring workers to fill job open- 
ings, the Employment Service must be called upon 
to perform a variety of functions aimed at meeting 
national reemployment problems. 

Providing a Local Labor Exchange.—Even in nor- 
mal times employers can not know the number, lo- 
cation, or skills of available workers, and workers 
through their own efforts can not always learn of 
available job opportunities. In a period when a 
large volume of job transfers must be made, it is 
imperative that there be a central point in the com- 
munity where the employer’s need for labor and the 
worker’s need for a job can be brought together. It 
will be the function of the Employment Service to 
serve as such a clearing house for labor exchange. 
Since the use of the Employment Service by em- 
ployers and workers is voluntary, the performance of 
this function requires that the local offices be ade- 
quately staffed with well-trained personnel so as to 
offer effective service to both employers and workers. 

Collecting and Using Labor Market Informa- 
tion.—The Employment Service now has a compre- 
hensive reporting system by which local offices get 
information from employers on their current and 
future labor requirements. Through this reporting 
program, it is possible to anticipate changes in labor 
demand and to plan recruitment and interarea trans- 
fer of workers. Continuation of such a program for 
securing information on where and when needs for 
workers will develop and the skills required will be 
essential in facilitating the relocation of veterans and 
war workers to peacetime jobs. 

Labor market information of the type just men- 


' tioned is most needed by local offices, but some in- 


formation of this sort must also be assembled on a 
State and national basis. 

In addition to data which employment offices re- 
quire locally, there must be a continual flow of ad- 
vance information on production adjustments from 
the procurement agencies to the public Employment 
Service. With such information, a national network 
of public employment offices can negotiate worker 
transfers successfully, both inside the area involved 
and to other areas. Without it they will be at a 
serious disadvantage in fulfilling their function as a 
labor exchange. 

Comprehensive labor market information is needed 
by procurement agencies for their use in planning 
adjustments in war production and expansions in 
civilian production. The experience of the Employ- 
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ment Service in handling situations created by pro- 
duction adjustments thus far clearly justifies a policy, 
wherever possible, of undertaking these adjustments 
first in areas where there is the greatest likelihood 
that displaced workers will be reabsorbed quickly. 
Similarly, the expansion of civilian production 
should, insofar as this is possible, be so planned that 
continued war production is not deprived of neces- 
sary labor. 

Operating a Clearance Machinery for Interarea 
Worker Transfers —To meet war needs it has been 
necessary for the Employment Service to develop a 
comprehensive clearance machinery to facilitate the 
orderly recruitment and transfer of workers from 
areas of adequate labor supply to fill jobs in critical 
war plants. Much the same type of clearance ma- 
chinery will have to be continued in the transition 
period, although it may operate in reverse, the effort 
being to find jobs for workers rather than workers 
for jobs. 


Collecting and Using Occupational Information. 
—The first comprehensive system for classifying jobs 
developed in this country was that prepared by the 
United States Employment Service. The Diction- 
ARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs, published in 1939, 
has come to be widely used by local employment 
offices, other Government agencies, (including the 
Army and Navy), and many private employers. A 
new section, recently added, provides a classification 
system for inexperienced workers based on aptitudes, 
interests, and training. 

Other occupational analysis devices developed by 
the Employment Service point up the specific re- 
quirements of jobs and show relationships between 
jobs. These devices are extremely helpful in guiding 
the transfer of workers. Examples are the document 
entitled SpeciaL Arps ror PLacinc Navy PERSONNEL 
IN CrviLiAn Jogps and the comparable document for 
Army personnel. Studies of this same type are now 
being prepared to show the peacetime jobs that war 
workers can perform on the basis of their experience 
in war plants. 

Special attention also is being given to an analysis 
of job requirements in relation to physical handicaps. 

The various occupational analysis techniques have 
been of value in enabling the Employment Service to 
assist war employers in obtaining maximum use of 
workers. These can be of value in the transition 
period, both for military demobilization and for the 
transfer of war workers to new peace-time jobs. 

Aiding in the Job of Training and Retraining.— 
The Employment Service does not operate training 
programs. Its function in the training and retrain- 
ing field is to supply the occupational and labor mar- 
ket information needed for the planning and admin- 
istration of programs operated by training agencies. 

In the months and years ahead, the Employment 
Service system must expect to continue this function. 
In addition, it must also perform the equally essen- 
tial function of supplying information on available 
training to veterans and displaced war workers, help- 
ing them to determine the kind of training they need, 
and referring them to specific training courses. 
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Providing Special Services to Veterans.—Ever 
since its organization in 1933, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has maintained a special service for 
veterans. The veterans program of the Employment 
Service has been expanded to meet the increasing 
load as men are released from the armed forces. In 
the expanded program, particular emphasis is placed 
on a well-rounded information service through which 
veterans may be informed of the services available 
to them through other agencies and organizations in 
the community. This is in keeping with the policy 
of the Reemployment and Retraining Administra- 
tion. Complete placement service is also provided, 
and in February and March of this year, 108,318 
placements of veterans, of whom nearly 70 percent 
were veterans of the current war, were made. 

Service to veterans, which has always ranked high 
among Employment Service responsibilities, will be a 
major duty in the years of transition and demobili- 
zation. 

Providing Employment Counseling.—In addition 
to veterans, there will be many war workers and 
others who will need employment counseling. Young 
people will need to be encouraged to resume their 
education or to take specific vocational training di- 
rected toward peacttime employment. Women and 
older workers who remain in the labor market wil! 
be faced with increased competition and resulting 
employment problems. Workers whose skills are no 
longer useful because of changes in production or in 
location of industries will need information on em- 
ployment and training opportunities. Civilian han- 
dicapped workers frequently require information 
about vocational rehabilitation services available to 
them or suitable jobs which they can perform with- 
out further training. 

The Employment Service is now developing a 
comprehensive program on empployment counseling 
to be introduced into all operating offices for the 
specific purpose of enabling local office personnel to 
meet their obligations to these groups of workers. 

Participating in Unemployment Compensation 
Administration.— An effective network of public em- 
ployment offices is essential in the administration of 
unemployment compensation. The public Employ- 
ment Service will be responsible for such “‘work test” 
as is required. It will also be responsible for bring- 
ing unemployed workers in contact with available 
jobs, partly to keep their period of involuntary un- 
employment as short as possible, and partly to pro- 
tect the imsurance reserves against questionable 
claims. Certainly there will be a direct relationship 
between the success of the Employment Service in 
channeling veterans and war workers to new jobs 
and the extent to which the Nation’s unemployment 
insurance reserves meet the financial drain that will 
be placed before them. 

The task of the Employment Service in the tran- 
sition period is reasonably clear. First, it must serve 
as a labor exchange and play a vital role in transfer- 
ring war workers and veterans to civilian activities. 
Second, it must assume a large scale responsibility for 
job counseling. In so doing, it must provide war 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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LAYING FOUNDATION FOR PRIORITY REFERRAL— 


Field Visiting 
Program 


By HESSIE SMITH 


Labor Market Analyst, War Manpower 
Commission, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


MANY ARE THE administrative problems resulting 
from the increasing complexity of the manpower 
program; to solve them, the War Manpower Com- 
mission Area Office in Oklahoma City has under- 
taken a special informational and educational cam- 
paign through its field visiting staff. Inaugurated in 
March of 1944, this enlarged field visiting program is 
designed to promote compliance with the manpower 
program and effective utilization of the manpower 
resources of the community by acquainting employers 
with the types of services available through WMC 
and other Federal agencies. 

Administration of the employment stabilization 
program was hampered because many employers in 
the area, especially in small and less-essential estab- 
kshments, lacked a basic understanding of the pur- 
poses and the working provisions of the program. 
Turn-over and absenteeism were known to be prob- 
lems in many of the larger establishments and were 
believed to be serious at smaller establishments also. 
Small firms generally were facing serious manpower 
shortages because they were unable to compete suc- 
cessfully in the labor market with the larger estab- 
lishments. Furthermore, the training programs oper- 
ating in the area were geared to the needs of a few 
large war plants. Pre-employment courses, Train- 
ing Within Industry courses, and paid training pro- 
grams were functioning smoothly at those establish- 
ments in which the number of employees trained 
made such training profitable to management, but 
few of the smaller plants could afford elaborate 
training programs even when they were vitally 
needed. The information we had obtained through 
frequent contacts with the larger establishments in 
the area had been useful in solving many problems 
at these plants; therefore, WMC area officials rea- 
soned, smaller employers could be assisted through 
a formal field visiting program. 

Special techniques are necessary for the successful 
application of WMC programs to smaller plants, 
since such plants operate on a rather informal basis. 
The field visiting staff was, therefore, strengthened 
by the assignment of especially selected personnel, 
and a training program to prepare them for this 
task was inaugurated. For more than a week this 
group of interviewers devoted several hours each day 
to a careful study of all phases of the stabilization 
program. Utilization consultants from the area and 
State office staffs spent considerable time in teaching 
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the interviewers how to recognize indicators of 
troublesome plant problems, such as turn-over and 
absenteeism. Methods were developed for directing 
the attention of employers to these problems and for 
guiding them to sources of help. The State Chief 
of Training explained in detail the services offered 
by the several training agencies, including the con- 
tent, the methods, and the key personnel responsi- 
ble for each training program in the area. 

Supervising interviewers then discussed with the 
field visitors the types of information from the field 
which would assist the divisions in carrying out their 
respective parts of the program. In the same man- 
ner, utilization consultants and the labor market 
analyst on the area office staff outlined the informa- 
tion which would be especially useful. An intra-office 
arrangement was then set up for the orderly dissemi- 
nation of the information. 

Field visitors were assigned, wherever practicable, 
a minimum of five visits a day and were instructed 
to call on every essential employer in the area. Es- 
tablishments were grouped by industry, and field 
visitors with special qualifications for recognizing and 
discussing the problems of particular industries were 
assigned to those industries. Each visitor was re- 
quested to obtain from the placement desks com- 
plete information about current orders from any em- 
ployer on whom he expected to call. In this way the 
visitors were prepared to discuss orders with the em- 
ployers and, as a result, often obtained information 
through field contacts that helped placement inter- 
viewers in selecting workers for referral. Each vis- 
itor was equipped with a kit containing order blanks, 
copies of the stabilization plan, statements of avail- 
ability, referral cards, pamphlets announcing the sev- 
eral training courses, and criteria for determining 
the essentiality of any establishment. 

While the program is yet new, some definite re- 
sults are already evident. The number of employer 
orders received by the local office has been increased 
considerably. At the suggestion of field visitors, some 
employers have come to the local office to interview 
and hire applicants. Utilization consultants have been 
given opportunities to assist a number of plants with 
serious manpower problems about which no informa- 
tion had previously reached the area office. 

It has been possible to develop training programs 
to meet the needs of the smaller plants by grouping 
workers in similar occupations at several locations 
into classes sufficiently large to justify the cost. 
Through visitor contacts, group meetings have been 
arranged for the discussion of excessive turn-over 
rates at certain plants. Furthermore, as a result of 
field visits, compliance with the stabilization pro- 
gram has been increased among both essential and 
less-essential employers. There are good reasons to 
believe that the enlarged field visiting program will 
continue to be helpful in developing and maintain- 
ing employer cooperation with the WMC and that 
it will be especially valuable in administering the 
priority referral program. 








‘'NO STREET TOO BUSY, NO HAMLET TOO REMOTE’’ 


Mobile 
Recruitment 


By DAVID W. SAXON 


es os 
Informational Representative, War 
Manpower Commission for Tennessee 


THE STRIDENT RHYTHM of the jukebox blar- 
ing in the beer tavern; the unhurried, even conver- 
sation in a pastor’s study; the staccato chattering of 
the youngsters in the high schools; the click of the 
balls in a pool room—all these are familiar to the 
ears of the mobile recruiting crews of the War Man- 
power Commission in Tennessee as they find more 
and more workers for the Nation’s war industries. 

No metropolitan street corner is too busy, no cross- 
roads hamlet is too remote to keep these recruiters 
from buttonholing workers in less-essential indus- 
tries and persuading them to transfer to war pro- 
duction. 

Because women cannot go into some public places, 
such as pool halls and beer taverns, where prospec- 
tive workers are apt to congregate, the crews are 
usually comprised of men. Each man almost always 
works alone, since it has been established that two 
recruiters interviewing the same worker-prospect, 
work at a disadvantage and, in addition, such pro- 
cedure doubles the recruiting cost per worker. When- 
ever possible a recruiter from the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the locality being worked is 
assigned to work with the crew to keep it advised of 
such vital information as local preferences, condi- 
tions, and viewpoints. 

Because the outlook of one community is so vastly 
different from that of another, Tennessee officials 
have found it unwise to lay down hard and fast 
rules for the crews. Instead, crew members are 
trained in the fundamentals of recruiting and then 
given a free hand so that they may use their own 
judgment and ingenuity, each governed, of course, 
by the advice and warnings given by the local USES 
representative. 

The WMC in Tennessee learned through experi- 
ence that it is imperative that the crew members call, 
as soon as they arrive in a town, on the civic officials, 
such as the county judge or the sheriff, because these 
civic Officials are one of the best sources of informa- 
tion as to the size of the labor supply in that sec- 
tion and can tell the recruiters where prospective 
workers can best be found; in addition, visiting the 
town’s leaders works wonders in diminishing or elimi- 
nating misunderstandings that might otherwise arise 
later. 

To illustrate the latter point: Soon after mobile 
recruiting started in Tennessee, the State office re- 
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ceived a telephone call from the irate sheriff of a 
rural county. He was ranting about people coming 
into his county, getting the workers all upset by of- 
fering them fabulous wages in some far away war 
plant, and thereby getting the employers so excited 
that they were nearly driving him crazy with their 
pleas for him “to do something about it.” The 
WMC officials soothed the sheriff’s ire and then ex- 
plained what the crew was doing and why it was so 
important to the Nation that they do it. Once he 
understood the undertaking, the sheriff became just 
as agreeable as formerly he had been disagreeable, 
confessing that he had only been seeing one side of 
the picture. 

Mobile crews have also learned that they will re- 
cruit far more workers if, at the outset, they will tell 
the prospect that they are seeking employees for the 
local Jones sawmill or the local Smith steel mill and 
then add “and any other essential loca] industry as 
well as essential industries in other places.” But if 
they started out with the statement that they were 
looking for workers for some out-of-town firm, the 
reaction was resistance on the part of the worker 
and indignation on the part of local employers. 

Trucks equipped with loud speakers have been 
used in several campaigns and these are particularly 
effective should the crew member have a talent for 
platform speaking. Such a man is valuable, too, in 
making short talks in such diverse gathering places 
as high school assembly rooms (just before gradua- 
tion) in pool halls, courthouse squares, taverns, and 
the like. 

Ministers of the gospel are always willing to co- 
operate and in several instances mention of the cam- 
paign and its needs at the Sunday services brought 
good results. 

Grocers and filling station operators are mines of 
information about the employment status of their 
neighbors. 


That the campaign is bearing fruit is borne out 
by the records, showing that the cost of this “beating 
the bushes” has decreased from $12.80 per worker 
sent to war plants last December, when the mobile 
recruitment program was inaugurated, to $5.00 per 
worker. Actually the cost is lower than $5.00 since 
this has been computed only from the number of 
workers directly referred to a war job by the crew 
and does not take into account those who are re- 
cruited by the crews but cannot transfer to essential 
industry at once. One USES office checked every 
applicant for a week to determine why the individual 
sought war work. This check, made after the crew 
had moved on to another town, showed that more 
than one-third of the week’s applicants had been 
persuaded to enter war work by a mobile recruiting 
crew. 





Reviewed in November: 
Back” by Willard Waller. 


“The Veteran Comes 
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NO WAITING ON NECESSITY FOR JOBS 


Gain for 
Handicapped 


By HAROLD T. HAYES 


Supervisor of Handicapped Placements, 
WMC for Michigan, and 


RUTH MADDERN 


Sr. Interviewer, USES, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


THE FEASIBILITY OF recruiting handicapped 
workers for placement in war industries through co- 
ordinating committees or councils was amply dem- 
onstrated under the pattern set up in Detroit; as a 
result, similar procedures were developed for recruit- 
ment programs throughout the State of Michigan. 
The war found Kalamazoo industries with a full 


contingent of physically sound workers on production 
pay rolls in its plants. It took months for the draft 
to make serious inroads into this industrial army. 
This local situation did not further the setting up of 
a plan to recruit and place handicapped workers, but 
such a plan was put in operation here with the sup- 
port of industry and 22 participating agencies. So 
far 715 handicapped persons have been registered, 
216 of them disabled veterans. 

By following the general pattern set up at Detroit 
in November of 1942, (see box this page), the local 
United States Employment Service has fathered such 
a program successfully. Our local office manager 
and handicapped placement representatives met with 
a committee from the Council of Social Agencies 
and outlined a plan to register, and if at all possible, 
to place in industry, handicapped persons who were 
in many instances public charges. The plan met 
with instant acceptance, and was immediately ex- 
panded to include 22 local agencies concerned with 
civic welfare. 

A special form was prepared for the registration 
of these people and it provided for statistical infor- 








Pattern for Placing 


IN NOVEMBER 1942, the War Manpower Commission 
requested the Detroit Council for the Physically Handi- 
capped to undertake a recruitment program to find handi- 
capped persons for placement in war industries. 

The council, a coordinating committee of approxi- 
mately 50 agencies, met on November 16, 1942, and 
mapped out a recruitment drive. Each agency represented 
in the Council was asked to register all disabled persons 
over 16 years of age who were available for work. 

The Michigan Society for Crippled Children furnished 
the necessary supplies and clerical help for the mimeo- 
graphing and mailing of the letters and made office space 
available for committee meetings. 

Three weeks later at a second meeting of the Registra- 
tion Committee, registration forms were analyzed and a 
second form letter, soliciting additional information, was 
sent out. The committee determined, as a result of its 
analysis, that the registration forms should be separated 
into three groups, according to the following characteris- 
tics of the registrants: (1) immediately placeable; (2) 
requiring rehabilitation service previous to placement; 
(3) having multiple disabilities, sickness or severe dis- 
ability in combination with advanced age, etc., to such an 
extent as to require exceptional service. 

The committee made arrangements through the United 
States Employment Service representatives on the council 
to forward to the Detroit Area Manpower Office all forms 
of immediately placeable registrants (Group I). All 
forms of those in need of rehabilitation services (Group 
II), were directed to the Rehabilitation Division. As of 


February 1, 1943, a report on the program revealed the 
following: 


1. Number of agencies participating.................:000... 32 
2. Registration forms submitted to the Committee 2,516 
3. Forms forwarded to the Employment Service, 

(65 duplications eliminated ) ..................00:00000- 951 
4, Placed or awaiting placement (approximately) 200 
5. Forms forwarded to the Rehabilitation Division, 

(59 duplications eliminated) ................cc0000000+. 809 
6. Assigned for investigation by the Rehabilitation 

Division (approximately)  .............::.ssessseesceseees 300 


Physically Handicapped 


7. Forms indicating further evaluation and study.... 483 
8. Other (working, institutionalized, etc.).............. 273 


Item 7, above, corresponds to (Group III) in the first 
classification, those individuals having multiple disabili- 
ties, sickness or severe disability in combination with ad- 
vanced age, to such an extent as to require exceptional 
service. 

This latter group was assigned for study to a subcom- 
mittee of specialists who were to determine whether or 
not anything could be done in the way of preparation 
for placement. The Registration Committee did not 
handle this group because it presented unusual problems 
indicating the need of physical therapy, occupational ther- 
apy, psychoanalysis, or possible medical case work. 

A report presented to the Detroit Council for the 
Physically Handicapped on December 6, 1943, by this 
subcommittee indicated that intensive case work and fol- 
low-up was necessary. 

A short resume ares procedure used and the findings 
of the committee follows: 

The subcommittee had, in addition to its seven mem- 


' bers, the assistance of medical and psychiatric social work- 


ers. Ten meetings were held in a 3-month period. The 
processes used to arrive at a final determination of the 
employability of each person were: (1) examination of 
agency records; (2) conferences with agency staffs; (3) 
direct interviews with clients. 


These were the findings: 


I sit isniiadin ntecanidienchsntiniideanienseitiiestniinnaiin 250 52% 
LEE ORT 116 24% 
ESE cae ee 76 16% 
ID sc teeeaacnnsaeinnansieitonneinn 21 4% 
Referred for employment (USES) or train- 

ing (Division of Rehabilitation)................ 20 4% 


There were comparatively few cases where a mental 
condition was the handicap and only 17 out of 483 per- 
sons were in training, school, or college. The prevailing 
reasons for unplaceability of the handicapped were ad- 
vanced age and chronic illness. 


ey 
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mation, space for a brief work history, description of 
the handicap, and comments by the reporting 
agency. These forms were mailed as needed to all 
participating committees. When they were com- 
pleted and returned to the local Employment Service 
office, selections were made and call-in cards were 
sent to all persons who might conceivably be able to 
work in industry in any capacity for which local 
openings existed or could be found. 

During this time the local office manager was pre- 
paring a campaign designed to appeal to industrial 
employment managers who had not had occasion to 
use disabled workers, but in many cases were still 
skimming the cream from the top of the labor bottle. 
He then set out to sell them a program which his 
knowledge of labor trends told him would soon be 
necessary—the employment of seriously handicapped 
persons. This was accomplished by a sort of pain- 
less infiltration; the placing of a carefully selected 
man in a strategic job in an industry where he would 
be given a fair chance to succeed. 

Take the case of Mr. S. blinded in an industrial 
accident in 1935. This young man, a machine op- 
erator before his injury, was placed by us in coopera- 
tion with the State Social Welfare Commission in a 
local paper box factory in August, and taught to put 
dividers in boxes. He worked with such speed and 
accuracy that a second man was added. Since that 


time, two women and a third man have joined the 
department—all of them blind. 


Then there is Mr. A., a deaf worker, who set up 
and operated a milling machine in the same shop in 
which Mr. B., another deaf individual, did precision 
grinding. This same firm of machinery builders em- 
ploys a hunchback bookkeeper, a cost clerk with a 
withered hand, a receiving clerk with one shortened 
leg, an assembler and a spray painter, each with only 
one eye, and an inspector with an artificial leg. Six 
per cent of their 160 employees are handicapped. 
These disabled workers have become a vital part of 
our war industry, self respecting, and in most in- 
stances, completely rehabilitated. 


Because of careful selection and placement, a man 
is seldom laid off as a direct result of his handicap. 
Kalamazoo employers are guarding the health, mo- 
rale, and general well-being of their handicapped 
workers, and production has not fallen off because 
of their participation in this program. 


Hidden and nearly forgotten skills have been un- 
earthed and put on production lines as a result of 
the vigilance of 22 civic and welfare organizations, 
and the careful spade work done-by the local USES 
in conditioning employers for acceptance of a pro- 
gram that has not needed a critical labor shortage to 
make it outstandingly successful. 











COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING LESSENS MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


The Houston 
Program 


By TED CLIFFORD 


State Chief of Information, War 
Manpower Commission for Texas 


PACKED INTO A TIGHT little group of 14 
counties of the Coastal Bend of Texas are two of the 
most highly industrialized labor markets of the South, 
—the Houston area and the Galveston-Texas City 
area. Both are under the jurisdiction of the Hous- 
ton War Manpower Commission Area office. 
Houston, with a population of 647,000 (an in- 
crease of some 25 percent during the last 4 years) 
and the Galveston-Texas City area with a population 
of 100,000 (a percentage increase comparable to that 
of Houston), have presented the entire range of 
WMC problems typical of the State as a a. 
These areas were the most highly industrialized 
sections in Texas prior to the war, with petroleum 
refinery, manufacture of oil field equipment, and the 
vast shipping industry predominating. Since 1940, 
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shipbuilding and repair docks, synthetic rubber 
plants, ordnance, iron and steel, and manufacture 
of aircraft and parts have been added to the indus- 
trial categories and have required vast segments of 
the Texas labor force to assume an entirely new work 
philosophy. 

Following the organization of the Area Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee and the adoption of the Area 
Employment Stabilization Plan, a complete public 
explanation was made of the decentralized operations 
of the WMC to the area and community levels. Pro- 
grams and problems with which the WMC was con- 
cerned were explained both in news stories and by 
editorials in every newspaper in the 14-county area. 
A series of 12 newspaper stories dealt with specific 
manpower problems and quoted independent conclu- 
sions of management, labor, WMC, and community 
leaders. Worker responsibility with respect to Stab- 
ilization Plan compliance was covered in all news- 
papers, radio, pamphlets, and by some 65 employer 
group meetings in which the plan was discussed by 
WMC personnel and executives in 3- or 4-hour ses- 
sions. These employer group meetings were also 
covered by the newspapers. Liaison with other 
agencies involved in the successful prosecution of 
the manpower program was established and trans- 
lated into effective action. 

Absenteeism, turn-over, employment demands, en- 
trance of women into the labor market, utilization of 
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handicapped workers and minority groups, and the 
use of part-time workers were publicized daily. 

The Houston Chamber of Commerce asked for 
and received the complete cooperation of the WMC 
in controlling the flow of contracts into the Houston 
area in order that critical situations might be 
avoided. All planning by the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce which involved an employment problem 
was thoroughly discussed with the WMC before ac- 
tion was taken. 

Controlled referral in certain occupations has been 
generally successful and has contributed to a ma- 
terial reduction of turn-over in these occupations. 
Because Houston has some surplus labor supply, no 
need has as yet developed for special recruitment 
campaigns, but an almost continuous practice of hav- 
ing employers’ representatives located in USES local 
offices has contributed materially to success in recruit- 
ing. Last month 12,000 workers were placed, which 
is about average. 

Acceptance of the Stabilization Plan has been 
good. During the past 5 months, applications for 
statements of availability have decreased by 12 per- 
cent and statements issued increased 18 percent. This 
latter increase is largely accounted for by the grad- 
ual reduction in shipyard and ordnance plant per- 
sonnel. (In this connection, an interesting develop- 
ment occurred when it was decided to close a small 
plant involving about 175 workers. Sufficient notice 
was given to USES to enable it to interview the 
workers prior to their separation and to refer them to 
other jobs before the plant closed.) 

An average of 2,170 statements of availability are 
issued each month. From February 11 to April 10, 
1944, 10 certifications for 385 prisoners of war were 
approved and more are coming through weekly. 

When the test demobilization center for veterans 
was established in Houston, all interested agencies 
and community organizations were immediately or- 
ganized to form an over-all advisory committee. 
Wide-spread publicity, not only in Houston but 
throughout the State, was given this center and as a 
result Houston is now referring about 1,500 veterans 
each month and placements are running between 
900 and 1,000. In addition, this area is working dili- 
gently on the special hospital registration program. 

Utilization and training programs have been re- 
sponsible for an over-all reduction in voluntary sepa- 
rations of approximately 50 percent since August 
1943. This has been brought about by a thorough 
study of in-plant and out-plant conditions in a ma- 
jority of the larger war plants. Major recommenda- 
tions by utilization personnel have been: (1) dele- 
gation to personnel departments of all responsibility 
for departmental transfers, adjustment of grievances, 
and the setting-up of exit interview programs; (2) 
more liberal policies regarding employment of rela- 
tives of employees; (3) more extensive use of women 
and women trainees; (4) improvement and expan- 
sion of in-plant and pre-employment training pro- 
grams; (5) improved upgrading programs; (6) ex- 
tensive foremanship training; (7) authorization of 
interdepartmental worker transfers, and (8) elimina- 
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tion of favoritism. Through utilization surveys and 
subsequent recommendations to plant operators, the 
over-all turn-over in the Houston labor market has 
been reduced from 15.9 percent in July 1943 to 8.1 
percent in March 1944. 

In the latter part of 1943, a campaign to increase 
the use of women workers was directed toward six 
major firms in the Houston area. One of the firms, 
an oil company, responded by placing 14 female as- 
sistant observers in the highly technical geophysical 
exploration department. The campaign was respon- 
sible for a 13.5 percent increase in the use of women 
throughout the area during the following 6-month 
period, as well as for the introduction by one con- 
tracting company of Negro women on clean-up 
crews, releasing men for semiskilled work. 

Training Within Industry has conducted programs 
for 83 firms in this area and a total of 15,754 cer- 
tificates has been issued to employees since inaugura- 
tion of the program, and 12,250 in job instruction, 
1,283 in job methods, and 2,221 in job relations. 
Apprentice Training Service has assisted in develop- 
ing training programs for the major war plants and 
Engineering, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing colleges and universities have conducted an ex- 
cellent program in meeting the requirements of em- 
ployers in these specialized fields. 


A recent program for training automobile me- 
chanics and refrigerator service and repair men has 
been started. Schools are staffed by paid trainees, 
and employers are carrying the financial load. Paid 
training classes were established in several Texas 
points to provide workers for the larger shipbuilding 
companies, and these schools have largely been able 
to meet replacement demands. 


It became necessary during the latter part of 1943 
to apply to laundries and cleaners the “locally 
needed” designation. In a series of discussions with 
these industries, operators agreed to meet the re- 
quired standards and to comply with regulations. 
However, 6 weeks after the agreement was made a 
check revealed that the industries had failed to meet 
their obligations. The Area Director then called a 
mass meeting of laundry operators and advised them 
to improve these conditions and fulfill their obliga- 
tions or else lost their status. The result was; turn- 
over decreased from 34.8 percent in October 1943, to 
21 percent in February 1944. 

While the housing situation in the Houston area 
is at present stringent, most major crises have been 
met by close collaboration between the National 
Housing Agency, War Production Board, and the 
WMC. Except for a few isolated cases, housing has 
not seriously affected war production schedules. 
Staggered work hours, car pools, and a close liaison 
between the Office of Defense Transportation, WPB, 
and WMC has circumvented any serious transporta- 
tion difficulty. 

When the use of women workers became prevalent, 
the WMC recommended establishment of adequate 
facilities to care for the children of working mothers. 
These were located near concentrations of homes of 

(Continued on p. 11) 








SELF-REGISTRATION AND JOB RECRUITMENT 


MatchingSchool 
Youth and Jobs 


By VEVA V. BABB and 
JILL JOHNSON 


Interviewers, United States Employment 
Service, Spokane, Washington 


THE INCREASING DEMANDS of wartime indus- 
try for labor and the insistent inquiries from high 
school youth concerning work possibilities necessi- 
tated a plan for matching the students and jobs. The 
plan as worked out covered two phases: self-regis- 
tration by the schools and a definite program of job 
recruitment and referrals by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

By prearrangement, short talks explaining the plan 
were made to high school students by various mem- 
bers of the USES staff. The principals of the city 
high schools agreed to have either the home-room 
teacher or the employment counselor direct the mass 
registration in each school. It was our suggestion 
that, because of State labor law regulations and em- 
ployer specifications, registration be confined to the 
age groups of 16 and above. Some schools regis- 
tered only seniors, others all students desiring work. 


The State self-registration forms were used for 
student registrations, but before the forms were dis- 
tributed, items requesting additional information 
were typed on the front of the cards. These were 
designed to elicit information as to the kind of work 
desired (first and second choice), and whether the 
registrant was available for a permanent job or for 
summer work only; also to bring out the student’s 
educational background,—that is, his years of train- 
ing in chemistry, physics, mathematics, typing, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, wood or metal shop, printing, or 
other specialized field. These data not only made it 
possible to classify and code the cards with entry 
codes but they also gave information as to the num- 
ber of students coming into the labor market this 
year and the kinds of jobs they were fitted for or 
seeking. Fourteen hundred cards were distributed, 
together with the mimeographed sheet entitled “You 
and Your Job,” which had been compiled by our 
office interviewers. (See box this page.) 

This sheet explained that complete job informa- 
tion was available at the USES office and listed 24 
local industries that were calling for help. It also 
explained the purpose of the self-registration card 
and suggested contact with the USES office as soon 
as the student was available for work. 

Despite the pressure of extracurricular activities 
at the close of the school year, the high schools did 
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You and Your Job 


THE USES HAS BEEN established to assist men and 
women in locating suitable work opportunities. Part of 
the responsibility of the office of the USES is to secure 
complete information about jobs in the community and to 
provide you with that information. 


Local jobs include: 
JOBS FOR YOUNG JOBS FOR YOUNG 
MEN 


WOMEN 
agriculture laboratory assistants 
forestry sales clerks 
stock clerks typists 
laundry workers stenographers 


service station attendants 
mechanic learners 


garage attendants 
mechanic learners 


office clerks messengers 

hotel and restaurant cannery workers 
workers factory workers 

mill hands hotel and restaurant 


workers 
laundry workers 
warehouse workers 


factory laborers 
cannery workers 
sales clerks 


Note: The above is only a partial list of job openings. 


You may not locate a job immediately available in the 
kind of work that you most desire. However, other op- 
portunities where you can do your part in essential war 
industries are open to you. 


Your Registration for Work 


In order that we may secure as complete information as 
is possible concerning your work qualifications, it is neces- 
sary that you fill in each item completely. Most of the 
items on the cards are self-explanatory. 


“Assets and skills” in this space list which of the fol- 
lowing subjects you have taken and the number of years 
you will have completed in each at the end of this school 
term. For example: “chemistry (2 yrs.)” 


chemistry metal shop drawing 

physics typing office machines 
mathematics shorthand (any other—printing 
wood shop bookkeeping home economics, etc.) 


“What grade of school did you complete” 
Example: 12 A—North Central — May 28, 1943. 


Major — Minor — 


“Type of work desired” 


First choice — Second choice — 


“Remarks” 


Write in whether you are available for temporary or 
permanent employment. If available for summer work 
only, your answer will be “available for temporary em- 
ployment.” 

On the reverse side of the card, list your work experi- 
ence. After school, vacation, or work for teachers or 
relatives is considered as experience. 

Contact the office of the USES, South 309 Howard, as 
soon as you are available for oneesreens, if you have 
not already located suitable work. If you desire informa- 
tion concerning current job opportunities, contact the of- 
fice for that information. 
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an excellent job of self-registration. In most in- 
stances, the choice of jobs was made from our sug- 
gested list on the mimeographed “You and Your 
Job” sheet and was not always consistent with the 
degree of skill or training possessed by the applicant. 
The cards were filled out and returned to us 
promptly so that we were able to set up our high 
school file before the close of the term, prepared for 
more than a thousand student contacts. 

In the meantime, field contact men and placement 
interviewers were approaching employers and gov- 
ernmental agencies concerning job openings for the 
high school students. Employers were asked to in- 
dicate the probable number of job openings, their 
duration, and specifications. The light metals indus- 
try could use women high school graduates who had 
completed 1 year of chemistry or physics and 2 
years of mathematics, as well as clerical workers 17 
years of age or older, with high school training, for 
permanent jobs. The United States Forest Service 
needed summer workers in blister rust and pear 
psylla control. Governmental agencies could use la- 
borers, warehouse workers, messengers, typists, and 
stenographers for both temporary and permanent 
work. The local trade schools needed boys and girls 
to train for mechanical work. 

We found that laundries, packing plants, factories, 
creameries, restaurants, wholesale and retail trade, 
and woodworking shops all had places for youth. 
These employers were not demanding experience, 
they were willing to train workers. 

As each student came into the office, he was re- 
ferred to an interviewer assigned to the high school 
file. These interviewers pulled his card, added any 
further pertinent information secured, issued an 
identification book, and referred him to the place- 
ment interviewer handling the particular activity in 


which he was interested. Because of the preliminary 
work already done on the self-registration card, each 
interviewer was able to average between 35 and 40 
such registrations per day during the heaviest period. 
As soon as a student was referred to a job, his card 
was pulled from the special high school file and sent 
to be cross-indexed for the regular file. A dummy 
card was kept in the high school file showing the 
student’s name and the job to which he was sent. 
Thus, we have for each student an individual record 
which may be useful in future campaigns. 


We purposely confined the self-registrations to the 
city schools because the students in the rural dis- 
tricts were needed for the farm program, but many 
of the boys and girls from outside areas came in to 
register voluntarily. Of the 1,600 students who went 
through the local office, more than 1,200 were re- 
ferred to jobs. A survey of the 400 cards remaining 
showed that the majority were under 16 years of age, 
and therefore excluded from many industries because 
of child labor laws. 


Each special plea for help from industry stimu- 
lated new contacts with our high school student reg- 
istrants and helped clear our file. We talked to the 
students themselves or to their parents. We found 
50 who were eligible and willing to go to work in 
the canneries in response to clearance orders. We 
located boys and girls for stockroom work, bus 
boys, messengers, and farm workers. Extremely im- 
portant from a public relations standpoint, we found 
an opportunity to explain the USES to many who 
were totally unacquainted with its functions. 


Unless students had completed their education, they 
were expected to return to high school, or go to college 
in the fall. A new problem then arose—How to fill 
the vacuum left by their withdrawal? 

















(Continued from p. 4) 
workers and veterans with the guidance and infor- 
mation they will need on job opportunities and 
training facilities, and must also counsel young work- 
ers, many of whom should be encouraged to return 


to school in order to complete their education and . 


training. Third, it must assemble basic information 
on occupations and labor demand and supply for 
use in carrying out its responsibilities, particularly 
those related to counseling and training. Fourth, it 
must operate a Nation-wide clearance machinery to 
facilitate the transfer of workers from areas in which 
they are no longer needed to areas where jobs exist. 

There can be no doubt as to the ability of the Em- 
ployment Service to carry the heavy responsibilities 
implicit in these tasks. Experience, especially the 
war experience, has proved that the Employment 
Service system, with its Nation-wide network of local 
— can carry an operating load of great magni- 
tude. 

To carry this load in a manner consonant with its 
obligations, however, the Employment Service must 
be adequately and competently staffed. This means 
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that it must be adequately financed. It is to be 
hoped that such adequate financing will be recog- 
nized as a public responsibility owed by the Nation 
to its millions of soldiers and war workers. As a 
means of maintaining the effectiveness of our Nation- 
wide labor exchange, it is also important that there 
be no diffusion of specialized placement functions— 
whether they relate to veterans, agricultural work- 
ers, or workers in a specific industry. The principle 
of unified administration of all public placement ser- 
vices must be maintained, thereby strengthening the 
Employment Service for its transition tasks. 





(Continued from p. 9) 
women workers and the war plants. At present 11 
schools are operated at capacity. 


No industry or plant in the Houston area is behind 
schedule because of a manpower shortage, and the 


‘Galveston—Texas City area has, by the above 


methods, been able to move from a Group I desig- 
nation back to Group II and Houston from Group 
II to Group III. 
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ONE OF OUR OWN 
“GI JOES” SPEAKS 


(This letter, originally published in the NortH 
DAKOTA CHAPTER IAPES NEWS, was written by Pfc. 
Joseph F. Burley, formerly with the USES for North 
Dakota. ) 


FROM NOW ON through the post-war era the 
United States employment offices, as known today, 
have a great challenge to meet. 

On October 5, 1943, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor attended the 63d 
Annual Convention assembled in Boston and there 
voiced what I believe to be the general consensus of 
the public when stating that the necessary prepara- 
tions to meet the post-war situation are:—Jobs must 
be available and there must be provided a national 
Employment Service competent to advise workers 
where suitable jobs can be had and to facilitate con- 
tact of workers with the jobs. 

Have we shown enough foresight, aggressiveness, 
and determination to be “that competent national 
Employment Service” or are we, as individuals, re- 
maining dormant and placid in the presence of this 
great evolution? Are we assuming the attitude that 
our employment is only temporary and that come 
what may, someone else will find a solution? Who, 
amongst us, would want to be judged guilty of delay 
and indecision on the problems of domestic recon- 
struction? 

We should be planning ways and means to cope 
with the influx of war veterans; we should be plan- 
ning proper dissemination of industrial war workers 
and the welfare of those who remained at home. We 
should be gathering a thorough working knowledge 
of Job Families and a better understanding of rela- 
tionship between servicemen’s and civilian occupa- 
tions. 

Many of the younger veterans will have had 
service training and may want to pursue that advan- 
tage. For instance, an army-trained surveyor is listed 
next to a geodetic surveyor as the scale of efficiency 
goes. What would you do, in North Dakota, with an 
army-trained surveyor? 

That question brings up the point I wish to discuss 
briefly because it brings up the point that normally 
justifies the hesitance of many applicants to seek the 
services of the USES. 

We all remember from our interviewer classes that 
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a perfect placement must have two prime qualities; 
the promptness with which it is made and its effec- 
tiveness. To competently deal with the coming emer- 
gency, those two placement qualities must exist to a 
greater degree than ever before. 

How many cases can each of us remember when an 
applicant applied through the office for a Civil Ser- 
vice position, only to seek other employment on his or 
her own initiative after waiting a disgustingly long 
period of time. Our applicants will need those Civil 
Service openings after this war and we should see to 
it that we are in a-position to grant them prompt 
assistance. 

Also, we should never permit our clearance proced- 
ure to slow down to its pre-war speed, but rather 
maintain it entirely on a telegraphic basis. The differ- 
ence in time between a 50¢ telegram, at Government 
expense, and a series of 3¢ stamps, may oftentimes 
mean the difference between a satisfied worker and 
an unemployed citizen living at Government expense. 
The Government, taxpayers, employers, and em- 
ployees would all gain and our services would be 
recognized and sought for as the most effective and 
prompt liaison between labor and management. 

—Jor” 


SERVICEMEN RESPOND 
TO MANPOWER CALL 


EAGERNESS OF MEN in uniform to put in their 
precious furlough or delay-enroute time “doing the 
heavy” in war plants was one of the inspiring devel- 
opments in the recent campaign in the Kansas City 
area. In every instance at the time they applied at 
the United States Employment Service, the service- 
men asked for the tougher jobs. And they got them. 

At one time more than 20 men in uniform, all on 
furloughs, were working in the rolling mills, in the 
open hearth divisions, or in the yards at a steel com- 
pany in Kansas City. Some of the men who had 
only 2 or 3 days’ stopover put in 16- and 20-hour 
shifts at the plant; most of those with regular fur- 
lough time put in an average of 10 days each. 

One typical soldier-volunteer, a sergeant who had 
seen action at Pearl Harbor and Guadalcanal, said 
to a USES receptionist at the manpower headquarters 
office sponsored by the War Manpower Commission 
and the Citizens’ War Manpower Committee, “Of 
course I can use the extra money, but what I really 
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mean is that I want to get in there and help get some 
of that stuff moving to those men at the front. I saw 
the appeal for workers. I’ve got 15 days furlough and 
I’d probably spend most of it just looking for some- 
thing to do. I’d feel better mentally and physically 
if you’d put me to work.” 

The sergeant was put to work and came out of the 
plant with a nice check and an increased regard for 
the work being done on the production line by war 
workers. Said he, “They may not have to live in fox 
holes or dodge bullets, but they have to have that 
somthing inside of them to keep up the work day 
after day. My hat is off to the guys who keep the 
stuff moving to the front.” 


The campaign, which started the week of May 12, 
exposed thousands of added workers to jobs. Most 
war plants were able to staff pretty well up to their 
current needs. The Citizens’ Committee maintained 
three employment offices, all manned by USES per- 
sonnel. Greatly increased traffic due to the campaign 
was also reported by regular WMC and USES off- 
ces.—INFORMATION SERVICE, Region IX, War Man- 
power Commission. 


INDIAN GIRLS 
SET FINE EXAMPLE 


IN THE HEART of Custer State Park, located in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, Camp Lodge has come 
to life again, once more to serve the Nation. This 
time the former CCC camp houses 200 Indian girls 
from the various schools and agencies of South Da- 
kota, who will rift and sort mica, a strategic mineral, 
vital to the war effort. 


When the Colonial Mica Corporation of Custer 
placed its order for mica rifters with the Rapid City 
office of the United States Employment Service, a 
survey was made to determine where these workers 
could be obtained. There was a logical reservoir of 
womanpower,—the young Indian women who were 
not in school and who had not as yet accepted em- 
ployment in defense industries. A survey was also 
made of the housing available in Custer, where rift- 
ing was then being done. The logical site was Camp 
Lodge, since it was near the mines and the city of 
Custer and since the buildings were suitable for 
winter quarters. The camp was equipped with its 
own electric lighting system, its own water works, and 
by only a small amount of remodeling and renovating 
could be converted into comfortable housing for the 
young women selected for this essential work. 


Four of the camp buildings are now being utilized 
for the rifting and cutting of mica. Additional build- 
ings will be opened when needed. Platforms 16 inches 
from the floor have been built in front of the rows 
of windows, and on these platforms work benches 
and chairs placed. Miners deliver their ore to the 
shops, where the mica will be processed and boxed 
ready for marketing. 


The recruitment of the rifters was accomplished 
through the various offices of the USES in South 
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Dakota. Indian agencies and schools were contacted 
and arrangements made to pick up the girls at desig- 
nated points. Transportation was provided by the 
employer. Before being assigned to their barracks on 
the morning of their arrival, the new workers were 
served lunch. They were given the freedom of the 
camp for 2 days to become familiar with their sur- 
roundings and acquainted with each other. On the 
third day, they started work. 

Camp Lodge had been built by the CCC in Custer 
State Park on land owned by the State of South 
Dakota, and the buildings had been turned over to 
the State when the camp was disbanded. Thus it was 
that the State Park Department took over the task 
of “setting up housekeeping.” Metal bunks, bedding, 
dishes, silverware, and cooking utensils were bought 
or borrowed; stores of foods and meats were pur- 
chased; and personnel was hired to staff the project. 
Indian girls were employed as cooks for work in the 
kitchen and dining room, and as “handymen” for pro- 
viding fuel and heat. An experienced camp advisor 
was put in charge of recreation for the girls and to 
assist them in solving any problems. Working with her 
is a leader from each of the barracks, selected by the 
girls themselves. 

A real contribution is being made to the war effort 
by these Indian girls, not only by the work they are 
doing, but in the example they are setting for other 
unemployed women. Existing resources and facilities 
are being used to the fullest advantage and the whole 
project is a fine story of Americans cooperating to 
win the war. The utilization of the already-con- 
structed camp, the recruitment of the workers, the 
transportation of the workers by the employers to the 
locality where needed, the organization and coopera- 
tion of the State departments in providing living ac- 
commodations at a minimum cost to the workers, and 
the moving of the mica ore to the shops where it can 
be processed—all these- constitute a fine example of 
pulling together for victory—Mrs. Etma DonNELLY, 
Manager, USES, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


ROUTING SLIP 
AIDS CONTROL 


DID YOU EVERY TRY to estimate the disposition 
of a load of 100 applicants, without counting tne 
number of applicants referred, the number of non- 
referrals, the reason for nonreferral, the number of 
persons “saved” for referral through exit interviews, 
the number who arrived for information only? Esti- 
mate it sometime, then count heads and see how fan- 
tastically wrong you can be. 

Many simple devices might be used to count heads 
for control and informational purposes. Some offices 
in Region II have been using one for years to accom- 
plish a wide variety of controls. Recently we in- 
stalled it in one of our offices which had not used it 
previously, after we asked them to estimate the com- 
position and disposition of a load of 100 applicants. 
On one item, for example, they guessed that one 
specific action occurred with 30 percent of the appli- 
cants. After using our device, they found that the © 
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answer was only 1 percent. They installed the device 
forthwith. 

This device is the lowly 3 x 5 routing slip, with a 
few changes. Instead of the conventional items, we 
imprint the actions which we want to study, analyze, 
and control. A slip is prepared for each applicant 
who enters the office and who is routed for subse- 
quent action beyond the reception counter. Each 
member of the staff who talks with him, enters a 
check to indicate the nature of the visit and action 
taken. At the end of the week, a clerk tabulates all 
of the slips and the staff is ready to discuss the find- 
ings. Here are two examples of routing slips in current 
use: 





ROUTING SLIP (A) 








...-First Contact...Subsq. Contact...Section Applicant 








PURPOSE & SOURCE ACTION TAKEN 











.- Vets. W.W. II ...No. S/A Criteria 
. -Call-In ..-Ref. to Employer 
. -Ads .. Ref. V.T.W.P.W. 
...Radio Course 
. .Other ...Refused Referral 
Unit Time Time Staff - «Net moet 
No. In Out Member | -:-For Information 
Se es eee ee eae Only 
cee eee eee eee eee eeeree ee eee . .Rerouted To Sect. 
eee eeeeeeeee ei cccase | ++ Failed to Wait 
ee ee es . Other (Specify) 








(9-13-43) Send to Statistics Clerk Daily 








ROUTING SLIP (B) 


..-Applicant requested ref. to..........eeeeeecceces 
...App. did not specify firm 
chi: CeBeeRE GP. o cc ccccecercccccccsecssessecce 
..App. not referred because: 


..-Not “Available” 
. .» Unemployable 
...Refused referral 


.-No. suitable opening 
..-For information only 
...Failed to wait 

. Other 


..- Telephone solicitation made 
. -Referred to exit interviewer 


. Referred by exit interviewer 


(1-21-44) Send to Statistics Clerk Daily 











Such routing slips may be varied to accomplish a 
wide variety of control purposes. Determine your ob- 
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jectives and establish the factors you want studied. 
Then devise your routing slip accordingly. Routing 
slips such as these point up facts and indicate the 
direction in which changes should be made in inter- 
nal methods and procedures.—CLEMENT J. BERWITZ, 
Supervisor, Methods and Procedures Section, Region 


II, WMC. 


LABOR NEEDS MET BY 
SPECIAL RECRUITMENT 


AN ORDNANCE AND REPAIR DEPOT needed 
approximately 450 workers of various skills. The 
United States Employment Service and the Civil 
Service Commission at Salt Lake jointly undertook 
the recruitment. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding applicants who would travel the 
distance of approximately 36 miles from Salt Lake 
to work, or who would move near the depot. 

To groom them for the task, USES personnel were 
taken on a tour through the depot. Work and living 
conditions were explained, and they were shown 
through buildings, homes, dormitories, cafeterias, hos- 
pitals, school and recreational facilities. 

Following this the USES, in cooperation with the 
Civil Service, arranged special radio programs, and 
window displays and other publicity to call attention 
to the need for workers at this place. These activi- 
ties were carried on for an entire week. 

A special representative, clerical help, an examining 
physician, and a nurse from the depot were given 
desk and office space at the USES office so that all 
preliminaries could be handled before applicants left 
the USES premises. This fact, we believe, was largely 
responsible for our success in meeting the labor needs 
of this important depot.—Ira C. Curtis, Sr. Inter- 
viewer, USES, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


JOBS STAY 
IN FAMILY 


ONE OF THE INDUSTRIES which women have 
found most difficult to crash, occupationally, is oil 
refining. 

In the Alton, IIl., area, we have a very diversified 
industrial picture, and most companies—even steel 
mills—began hiring women as soon as manpower 
shortages became evident. Not so the petroleum in- 
dustry. It held out until the manpower scarcity be- 
came so acute that it had to make some adjustments. 
Management of one refinery weighed and reweighed 
the advantages and disadvantages of employing wo- 
men, but its decision finally was to try a few girls in 
one department and check results. If the women did 
a good job, they would hire more. 

Before the company could hire women, however, it 
was necessary to get the union’s consent to the intro- 
duction of women in its plant. This approval secured, 
the first feminine contingent of workers was selected. 
Preference was to be given to women relatives of 
company employees who were serving in the armed 
forces, and these conditions set: women were to have 
the same privileges, the same promozion rights, and 
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would receive the same wages as men in like positions. 

The first few girls were hired as “samplers.” This 
involves securing quart bottles of oil from filling racks 
and tanks, and taking these samples to the laboratory 
for testing and inspection. Although a simple, routine 
operation, boys formerly hired in this capacity were 
required to be high school graduates, who had studied 
chemistry,—good prospects for promotion to regular 
laboratory positions. Girls hired were chosen on the 
same basis. When they proved successful in this sam- 
pling, the company was ready to consider them in 
other jobs. 


They were next assigned as janitresses and clean-up 
women. The janitresses do inside porter work, keep- 
ing the offices and other buildings clean and orderly. 
Clean-up women work outside in most cases, particu- 
larly in the area where stills are fired and where there 
is considerable accumulation of refuse. In pre-war 
days, older men held these jobs, but those in excellent 
physical condition were able to accept transfer to 
heavier jobs. 


Finally women were employed in the less arduous 
jobs of the regular “labor gang.” This is a large and 
flexible group of workers who may be assigned any 
unskilled task in the plant, ranging from digging 
ditches to filling oil cans. 


Among the jobs women are now filling in the oil 
refinery are: truck driver helpers, loading and un- 
loading trucks of lighter materials (limited to lifts of 
35 pounds) ; power lawn mower operators and other 
ground-keeping tasks; stock clerks; operators in the 
drum storage department, running power stitching 
machines used in assembling heavy cardboard drums, 
or rolling completed drums to the filling machine 
operator; and boilermaker helpers (rivet passers) . 


A follow-up by USES on these placements reveals 
that the women like their jobs, that they have been 
accepted in a friendly spirit by male co-workers, and 
that management is satisfied with them. When the 
war is Over, Many a veteran will return to take over 
his old job, held in trust for him by his wife, mother, 
or sister. And these women will probably be just as 
willing to step aside as they were eager to step in 
when they were needed.—RacHEL Brapen, Sr. Inter- 
viewer, USES, Alton, Ill. 


BRANCH LIBRARY 
FOR USES STAFF 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF a branch library in 
the Indianapolis office is an innovation that may in- 
terest other United States Employment Services offi- 
ces. The library was installed so that those of the 
Indianapolis staff who are unable to visit the public 
libraries can keep up to date on the latest materials 
pertaining to their work. 

Pamphlets, monthly labor market reviews, and the 
latest books on training procedures, secretarial work, 
careers for women, vocational guidance, opportunities 
in Government Service, as well as a few books of 
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fiction, have been selected from the bibliography sug- 
gested by the local library and by the War Manpower 
Commission in Washington. Assistant librarians, 
trained by the head of the library extension service, 
are on duty during the noon hour, when employees 
may select books for home use. However, the library 
is open at all times during office hours for research 
and reference. 


Funds from the office “coke” machine profits were 
used to furnish an attractive room in which employees 
may relax and enjoy the books during rest periods. 
A bulletin board will carry information pertaining to 
matters helpful in the performance of local office 
functions. 


New books are delivered by the central library 
every 30 days, and request cards on hand in the office 
branch make it easy for the office staff to secure 
additional sélections from library lists which are fur- 
nished.—SuvE Stuart, USES, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY 
SPONSORS WAR SHOW 


SOME MONTHS AGO the local United States Em- 
ployment Service office in Kansas City promoted dis- 
plays in several large department store windows in 
order to spotlight attention on the local recruitment 
program then under way. This proved so successful 
that within a month our idea burgeoned into plans 
for the largest industrial exposition in the Middle 
West. This would give the public an opportunity to 
see the contributions being made by local industry to 
the war program, emphasize the need for continued 
maximum effort, and stimulate the enrollment of men 
and women for war work. 

Local approval was instant; nine large war plants 
agreed to furnish workers and materials, the War 
Department approved the exhibition and contributed 
personnel and display material, a local newspaper 
pitched in wholeheartedly, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce produced and arranged for the financial sup- 
port of the show. Seventy-nine local exhibitors and 
displays of war equipment filled the space allotted 
for the exposition. 

Regulations for exhibitors were circulated in a bul- 


~ letin early in December. Displays were to be limited 


to war commodities and services; exhibitors were 
urged, where possible, to show the actual processing 
of commodities; employers were not to attempt to 
recruit labor, or even distribute literature on jobs; 
all information on job opportunities was to be given 
out from a booth set up by the USES. Responsibility 
for carrying out these regulations was given to per- 
sonnel from the local office, who acted as coordinators 
of all recruitment activities during the show. Pub- 
licity for the exhibition was secured through news 
stories, radio spot announcements, bulletins, and post- 
ers circulated by the local USES, 2-minute trailers in 
motion picture theatres, and street car posters. 
Displays included either the finished product, or 
the processes involved in the manufacture of various 
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WHAT PRICE 
APPRENTICES? 


EVALUATING APPRENTICES; APPRENTICE-TRAINING 
SERVICE, Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 20 pages. Free. 


THIS BOOKLET meets a long-felt need for tech- 
nical advice on how to determine the cost of training 
apprentices, as compared with the value of their pro- 
duction while in training, as well as how to record 
the skills apprentices acquire as they advance from 
one step of their training to the next. It has been 
prepared especially for training directors and others 
responsible for apprentice training. These pertinent 
questions are discussed comprehensively from the 
practical standpoint in two fact-finding articles con- 
tained in the booklet, entitled “Cost of Training and 
Value of Production of Apprentices” and “Appren- 
tice Record Cards.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BRITISH POLICIES AND METHODS IN EMPLOYING 
WOMEN IN WARTIME, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 44 pages. 10¢. 


GREAT BRITAIN has been one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the employment of women in practically 


all occupations. This new pamphlet tells how English 
women, to a much greater extent than those of Amer- 





ica, have invaded the shipyards, iron and steel plants, 
and other “strictly male” industries during the war. 


Women have also been accepted into trade union 
membership in England. “In spite of the sex barriers 
of union tradition which have in some cases withstood 
feminine invasion for nearly a century, all English 
unions have relaxed their trade practices at least for 
the duration of the war emergency,” the booklet 
states. 


“The president of the highly skilled Amalgamated 
Engineering Union took the lead among English 
unions when he invited women to full union mem- 
bership. The Electrical Association for Women of 
Great Britain has recently recommended that efforts 
should be made to keep open to women new and in- 
teresting work successfully carried on during the 
war.” 


The pamphlet also sums up action taken in Great 
Britain to facilitate the employment of women, par- 
ticularly married women with families. The Govern- 
ment has provided day-care centers for children from 
3 months to 5 years of age, and supervised play be- 
fore and after school hours is available for many 
older children. 


Practically all industrial plants of 250 or more em- 
ployees have installed canteen service, and Govern- 
ment self-supporting restaurants provide “cash and 
carry” services where food is cooked and sold for re- 
heating at home. Most factories have arranged for 
paid time off for shopping, one firm has allowed all 
women time off at 11 o’clock on Saturday. 











kinds of equipment needed by the fighting forces. 
There were close-ups of airplane parts, technical radio 
devices, uniforms, pieces of small arms, and emer- 
gency-ration and first-aid kits. Workers on an as- 
sembly line demonstrated the processing of synthetic 
rubber, and 20 complete steps in the production of a 
shell. 

Throughout the exhibition, members of the staff 
of the USES were on duty at the main entrance to 
the auditorium or at its booth, located at the entrance. 
They answered questions from employers and poten- 
tial employees, and distributed literature, including 
25,000 copies of two pamphlets, “Answers to Ques- 
tions Women Ask About War Work,” and “Job con- 
trol and You,” and 50,000 copies of a folder, “Kansas 
City at War,” which gave information on job oppor- 
tunities, the local office services available to em- 
ployees, and suggestions to employers on better utili- 
zation of labor supply. 

The USES booth occupied two units of the floor 
space. Displayed on the rear walls of the booth were 
two large posters reading, “A FREE SERVICE TO 
EMPLOYERS — WORKERS,” and “WE SERVE 
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EVERY WAR INDUSTRY IN THIS EXHIBI- 
TION.” A series of small posters giving facts on the 
service were placed on easels. 

The management of the local USES summarized 
the results of the exhibition thusly: Total attendance 
at the pageant of more 147,000, an increase in local 
office traffic, a wider spread of interest in war jobs 
among general workers, a better understanding with 
employers of mutual manpower problems, and a rec- 
ognition of the leadership of the USES in the local 
community. — ALBERT C. StToweELL, Interviewer, 


USES, Kansas City, Mo. 











The Retraining and Reemployment Administration 
of OWM has issued over 2 million copies of a handy 
guide booklet for veterans, entitled “Your Rights and 
Benefits.” Arrangements have been made to dis- 
tribute the booklet at Army and Navy discharge cen- 
ters. Veterans previously discharged may obtain a 
copy at one of several outlets, i.e., draft boards, offices 
of the Veterans Administration, offices of the USES 
and WMC, or community veterans’ information 
centers. 
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